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violence. . . . He will accommodate as well as he can his public arrangements to the confirmed habits and prejudices of the people. . . . Like Solon, when he cannot establish the best system of laws, he will endeavour to establish the best that the people can bear."1 It may be noted in passing that Adam Smith used precisely the same expression regarding the system of Corn Laws that prevailed in his day (13 Geo. III. c. 43): "With all its imperfections we may, perhaps, say of it what was said of the laws of Solon, that though not the best in itself it is the best which the interests, prejudices, and temper of the times admit of. It may, perhaps, in due time prepare the way for a better."2
Burke himself could not have attacked more vehemently "the man of system who seems to imagine that he can arrange the different members of a great society with as much ease as the hand arranges the different pieces upon a chessboard, but forgets that in the great chessboard of human society every single piece has a principle of motion of its own, and that if this is not taken account of the game of human society will go on miserably." 8
Adam Smith allows that some general and even systematic idea of the perfection of policy and law may be necessary for directing the views of the statesman; but he must not insist on establishing, and establishing all at once, and in spite of all opposition, everything which that idea may seem to require.
1 Moral Sentiments, part vi. section ii. chap. ii. 2 Book iv. chap. v.                               3 Moral Sentiments, loc. cit.